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THE SELF-REVELATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE'S 

VILLAINS. 

The use of "asides" and soliloquies in the plays of Shakes- 
peare and other dramatists is at best but a stage device, a 
dramatic makeshift. The absurdity of making a character 
say in an "aside" things which the other actors are not sup- 
posed to hear, though heard perfectly well by every one in the 
audience, must be apparent to any one who will give the mat- 
ter but a moment's thought. In like manner, the use of 
monologue is a convention arising from the impossibility of 
communicating thought except by means of words. Clearly, 
such artificial devices can be justified only on condition that 
they perform some useful function, giving an insight into 
character or motive, and thus producing a clearer under- 
standing of the play. In the plays of Shakespeare, it will be 
found that this end is admirably served, and that not only is 
the use of soliloquies and "asides" justified, but in many 
cases absolutely indispensable. 

In the villains of Shakespeare's plays there is a class like 
Richard, Edmund, and Iago, generally expressing themselves 
very freely in soliloquy, which, while to some extent revealing 
character, is chiefly valuable on account of the inside knowl- 
edge afforded of motive and intrigue. In general, the char- 
acters of this class are suspicious and not inclined to confide 
their plans and motives to others; the other actors, as a rule, 
know nothing of these intrigues, which, however, are ren- 
dered perfectly plain to the audience by means of soliloquies 
introduced at various stages of the action. 

All the members of this class have certain characteristics 
in common. None of them show developing character; they 
are apparently as wicked at the beginning of the play as at 
the end; they show no growth in wickedness, though they 
may show increasing skill in the art of villainy. But while 
strongly drawn, they cannot in the very nature of the case of- 
fer such rich material for character-study as another class 
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like Angelo and Macbeth, also to be treated, whose charac- 
ters develop before us. They show great intellectual activity 
and almost inexhaustible resources; they exhibit in varying 
degrees the qualities of cunning, deceit, and hypocrisy; and 
they are characterized by an almost absolute lack of con- 
science. 

In the case of Richard III., we have a great many asides 
and soliloquies, some of them very long, giving an insight 
into his plans and motives, and revealing something of his 
character. We see in them the ambitious, scheming, hypo- 
critical, unscrupulous man who delights in villainy, not as 
Aaron, Don John, and Iago in villainy for its own sake, but in 
villainy with an ulterior object in view. For this reason, al- 
though he exhibits considerable skill in the art of villainy, we 
cannot regard him as being quite such an artist in his work 
as those representatives of this group who exhibit something 
of the artist's devotion to art for art's sake, with apparently 
no object in view, or at least a very insignificant one. There- 
fore, although in King Richard the results of villainy are 
more disastrous and more far-reaching than in any other of 
Shakespeare's villains, we cannot regard him as the ideal vil- 
lain, an honor which belongs to Iago. 

Richard utters his first important soliloquy in the third 
part of "Henry VI.," III., ii. 124-195. This is the first inti- 
mation of his ambition, which, with his plots and intrigues 
for attaining the throne and for getting rid of his enemies, 
forms the theme of all his soliloquies. 

Then, since this earth affords no joy to me 
But to command, to check, to o'erbear such 
As are of better person than myself, 
I'll make my heaven to dream upon the crown ; 
And, whiles I live, to account this world but hell, 
Until my misshaped trunk, that bears this head, 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. 

Next to Macbeth, King Richard is Shakespeare's best ex- 
ample of unrighteous, unrestrained ambition acting as a 
great, overmastering passion. He resolves to overcome ev- 
ery obstacle that lies in the way of attaining his object, and 
to do this by any means, no matter how unscrupulous; to 
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practice all forms of deceit and hypocrisy, and to murder if 

need be all who stand in his way. He says: 

I can add colors to tlhe chameleon, 
Change shapes with Proteus for advantages, 
And set the murderous Machiavel to school. 
Can I do this, and cannot get a crown? 
Tut! were it farther off, I'll pluck it down. 

We know in the sequel how perfectly he carries out all of 
these determinations. 

After brutally murdering King. Henry, he speaks in an- 
other monologue of his physical deformity and of his moral 
depravity. Like Iago, he is a villain with full consciousness 
of his wickedness, and, however much he may practice the 
arts of dissimulation with others, he is very candid with him- 
self: 

I, that have neither pity, love, nor fear, 

Indeed, 'tis true that Henry told me of; 

Then, since the heavens have shaped my body so, 

Let hell make crook'd my mind to answer it. 

I have no brother, I am like no brother; 

And this word love, which graybeards call divine, 

Be resident in men like one another, 

And not in me; I am myself alone. 

(III. Henry VI., V., vi., 68-93.) 
The play of "Richard III." opens with a soliloquy in which 
the king gives some of his characteristic observations. He 
speaks of the peace that has come since Edward has been es- 
tablished on the throne and of the luxury and licentiousness 
which have followed the sterner employments of war. 
However, "cheated of feature by dissembling nature," and by 
his physical deformity rendered unfit for the pleasures of so- 
ciety, he takes no delight "in this weak piping time of peace," 
and continues, 

And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain these fair, well-spoken days, 
I am determined to prove a villain, 
And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 
Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous, 
By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams, 
To set my brother Clarence and the king 
In deadly hate the one against the other. 
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Almost every action of Richard's is preceded by a solilo- 
quy. In I., i., 145-162 he declares his intention to incense 
the mind of King Edward against the unfortunate Clarence, 
thus causing his death. He expresses his deep satisfaction 
at the serious illness of the king, and makes known his pur- 
pose of wooing and marrying Lady Anne, whose husband 
and father-in-law he has recently murdered! The scene in 
which Richard stops the funeral procession of King Henry 
VI., and wooes and wins the chief mourner, who at first meets 
him with a perfect torrent of abuse, is the most superb ex- 
ample of audacity, perhaps, in the realm of literature. The 
whole scene is so impossible, so preposterous, so absolutely 
absurd as to strike us as ludicrous, and the humor of the situ- 
ation does not escape Richard, who immediately comments 
on it in soliloquy (I., ii., 228-264) : 

Was ever woman in this humor wooed? 
Was ever woman in this humor won ? 
I'll have her, but I will not keep her long. 

A characteristic example of Richard's matchless hypocrisy 
is recorded in the soliloquy I., iii., 324-338: 
The secret mischiefs Chat I set abroach 
I lay unto the grievous charge of others. 
Clarence — whom I, indeed, have laid in darkness — 
I do beweep to many simple gulls; 

Now they believe it ; and withal whet me 
To be revenged on Rivers, Vaughan, Grey ; 
But then I sigh, and, with a piece of scripture, 
Tell them that God bids us do good for evil ; 
And thus I clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd ends, stolen from holy writ ; 
And seem a saint, when most I play the devil. 

Schlegel has observed that "in hypocrisy he is particular- 
ly fond of using religious forms, as if actuated by a desire of 
profaning in the service of hell the religion whose blessings 
he had inwardly abjured." This is further exemplified in the 
scene where Richard appears between two bishops, with 
a prayer book in his hand as if fresh from his devotions, and 
accepts with apparent reluctance and after long persuasion 
the crown that is offered him by Buckingham and his col- 
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leagues. For consummate skill in the arts of dissimula- 
tion, Richard has no superior. 

In an aside (III., i., 79) he says, speaking of the young 
prince, his nephew: 

So wise so young, they say, do never live long. 

And further on (III., v., 106-109): 

Now will I in, to take some privy order, 

To draw the brats of Clarence out of sight, etc. 

After he has become king he plans the death of Bucking- 
ham, by whose aid chiefly he had attained the throne and 
whose power and influence he now seems to fear (IV., ii., 43). 
He is fulfilling completely his resolution to "set the murder- 
ous Machiavel to school." 

For political purposes he proposes to marry young Eliza- 
beth, his brother's daughter and, after the death of her 
brothers, the rightful heir to the throne. By marrying her 
and murdering her two brothers, he hopes to establish him- 
self firmly on the throne. Here again it is in soliloquies that 
Richard shows his unlimited audacity (IV., ii., 61-66; iii., 

36-43)- 

The night before the fatal battle of Bosworth Field, the 
ghosts of those whom Richard had murdered appear before 
him and pronounce upon him in succession the awful curse, 
'Despair and die!" Starting up from sleep, as the enormity 
of his crimes and the horrors of the other world loom up be- 
fore him, he gives utterance to expressions of terror and re- 
morse surpassed only by the famous sleep-walking scene of 
Lady Macbeth. He who through life had been devoid of 
conscience is at the last scourged by its pitiless lashes : 

coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me! 
The lights burn blue. It is now dead midnight. 
Cold, fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 

My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

1 shall despair. There is no creature loves me; 
And if I die, no soul shall pity me. 
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It is hardly necessary to discuss at length the characters- 
of Aaron, Don John, and Iachimo, as they possess very few 
traits which are not found exemplified, generally very much 
better, in the other members of this group. Aaron, in the 
play of '"Titus Andronicus," is not a character in the true 
sense of the word, but more of a stock figure. Don John, 
in "Much Ado," gives us the only example of absolutely mo- 
tiveless villainy, but, unlike all of the others, he utters no 
soliloquies. Iachimo, in "Cymbeline," exhibits so many 
points of similarity to Iago that we are almost inclined to 
regard him as a conscious imitation, though inferior, of the 
more famous prototype. 

A more important character is Edmund, the villain in 
"King Lear," who differs from the other representatives of 
this group, with the exception of Iachimo, in that he repents 
of his misdeeds in the end, and desires to do at least one good 
act before he dies — namely, to save the life of Cordelia. 
Aaron regrets that he has ever committed a good deed, and 
declares that he would do ten thousand times worse if he had 
the opportunity; Iago is sullen and indifferent; Don John 
disappears before the end of the play, but we have no inti- 
mation of his repentance; King Richard, though lashed by 
the scourge of remorse, is thoroughly consistent, and gives 
no reason to believe that he would be any different if he had 
his life to live over. 

In the case of Edmund, the motive is not hard to find; it 
is covetousness; he wishes to possess himself of the inher- 
itance of his brother. The presence of an ulterior object 
prevents Edmund, as it prevented Richard III., from being 
such an artist in villainy as Iago, in whose case the ulterior 
motive is insignificant. Iago belongs to that class who seem 
to be the dyed-in-the-wool sinners, the incarnate devils, de- 
void of conscience and remorse, holding out to the end defi- 
ant or indifferent. But the former finally break down, ex- 
hibiting either genuine repentance or terrible remorse, and 
although they make use of villainy for a purpose, it is not, 
after all, an essential part of their nature. 

The results of Edmund's villainy are very disastrous. Like 
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Aaron and Iago, he destroys the harmony of families. He is 
directly or indirectly the cause of the banishment of Edgar, 
of his father's losing his eyes, and of the deaths of Lear, Cor- 
delia, Goneril, and Regan. These results are far worse than 
he had at first contemplated, one crime leading to oth- 
ers. Like all of the villains, Edmund is endowed with a good 
intellect and with a strong, energetic will. His character, 
however, is neither so strongly drawn nor so interesting as 
that of Iago or King Richard. This is due in large part, no 
doubt, to the fact that he occupies a more or less subordinate 
position in the play. The number of soliloquies is com- 
paratively small, and the insight they give into character and 
motive is not great. 

Coleridge regards pride as the besetting sin of Edmund. 
Among the chief causes of the evil in his character is his 
shameful birth, the thought of which is a continual thorn in 
the flesh, wounding his pride to the quick, causing a feeling 
of jealousy toward his legitimate brother, and of resentment 
toward his father, "who, for a moment's selfish pleasure, had 
degraded and stained his entire life." 

When Edmund first enters on the scene, it is in a soliloquy, 
in which he comments on his illegitimacy and makes known 
his determination to possess himself of Edgar's inheritance. 

Well, then, 
Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land: 
Our father's love is to the bastard Edmund 
As to the legitimate, etc. (I., ii., 1-22.) 

In order to arouse the suspicion of his father against his 
brother, he forges his brother's name to a letter containing 
a conspiracy against the life of their father. He uses the 
same kind of feigned hesitancy which is employed with con- 
summate skill by Iago. When Gloucester demands the letter 
of him, he hesitates to give it up, and attempts to excuse his 
brother on the ground that he has written the letter to test 
his (Edmund's) fidelity, the lameness of which plea he of 
course fully recognizes. 

With characteristic candor he acknowledges to himself 
his villainy, and rather glories in it (I., ii., 128-144). He 
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makes capital of the unsuspecting nature of his father and 
brother: 

A credulous father! and a brother noble, 
Whose nature is so far from doing harms 
That he suspects none ; on whose foolish honesty 
My practices ride easy! I see the business. 
Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit. 

(I., ii., 195-200.) 

It is in the same manner in which Iago takes advantage of the 
unsuspecting Othello to arouse his jealousy against Cassio 
and Desdemona. 

There are so many points of resemblance between Ed- 
mund and Iago that we cannot help thinking that Shakes- 
peare had the latter in mind when he drew the character of 
the former. With both, the element of deception and hypoc- 
risy largely enters, and with neither one are the real motives 
suspected: Gloucester firmly believes in the sincerity of Ed- 
mund as Othello does in that of Iago. Both Iago and Ed- 
mund make use of circumstantial evidence, seemingly of the 
most convincing sort. There is a mock duel in which Edmund 
inflicts a wound upon himself, making it appear that he has 
received it while defending himself against Edgar. As a 
result of his scheme, Edgar is banished and his inheritance 
confiscated. 

False to his brother, Edmund now turns traitor to his 

father. He proposes to betray his father's confidence, and 

arouses the displeasure of the Duke of Cornwall, causing his 

father to be deprived of lands and title. Again avarice is the 

motive. 

This courtesy, forbid thee, shall the duke 
Instantly know ; and of that letter too : 
This seems a fair deserving, and must draw me 
That which my father loses; no less than all: 
The younger rises, when the old doth fall. 

(III., iii., 22-26.) 

The villainy of Edmund in this case is all the grosser because 
of the love of his father for him. 

In another soliloquy (V., i., 55-69) he reveals the predica- 
ment he is in with the sisters Regan and Goneril : 
To both these sisters have I sworn my love, etc. 
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He also plans in this soliloquy the murder of Lear and Cor- 
delia, and intimates the murder of Albany. For this crime 
he offers no reason, but the natural inference is that it is his 
plan to get rid of them to marry Goneril and make himself 
king. There is thus more of a growth in crime than is ex- 
hibited in the case of the others. 

While in the end Edmund repents of his crimes, he dies of 
wounds received in the duel with his brother Edgar. At this 
tragic period in Shakespeare's career he felt that even the 
repentant villain must not go unpunished, though in his later 
and more cheerful romantic period the repentant Iachimo is 
forgiven and suffers none of the penalties of his deeds. 

But it is Iago who is Shakespeare's ideal villain, and the one 
most strongly drawn. Several striking points of resem- 
blance between him and Edmund have already been pointed 
out. Iago also reminds us of Aaron in his diabolical nature, 
and of Don John in the almost /motiveless character of his 
malignity. If not exactly diabolical, he is at least horridly 
abnormal. If there is such a thing as an incarnate devil, we 
are inclined to think it is Iago, and to say with Othello, 
I look down toward his feet; but that's a fable. 

Mr. Dowden remarks very appropriately: "Shakespeare 
would have us believe that, as there is a passion of goodness 
with no motive but goodness itself, so there is also a dreadful 
capacity in the soul for devotion to evil independently of 
motives, or out of all proportion to such motives as may ex- 
ist. Iago is the absolute infidel, for he is devoid of all faith 
in beauty and in virtue. . . . Iago finds it right and 
natural to live in a world in which all men are knaves or 
fools and all women are that which Desdemona is unable to 
mention." 

Like Aaron and Don John, Iago delights in villainy for 
villainy's sake. While his malignity is not absolutely motive- 
less, the motive is entirely inadequate to explain his actions. 
So far as he has any motive, it seems to be envy or ambition, 
the desire to get the lieutenant's position held by Cassio. 
This does not explain, however, why he should seek the ruin 
of the innocent Desdemona. To be sure, he makes use of the 
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suspicions of Othello for the purpose of undoing Cassio and 
getting his place, but surely he could have found a less round- 
about way to accomplish this end. 

In the soliloquy at the end of Act I., Iago states that there 
is a rumor abroad to the effect that Othello has had improper 
relations with his wife, but it is a mere rumor. He himself 

says : 

I know not if 't be true; 
But I, for mere suspicion in that kind; 
Will do as if for surety. 

This gives Iago a sort of excuse for personal revenge against 
Othello, yet he does not attempt to convict Othello of such 
relations, and so little is made of this "mere suspicion" that 
we are inclined to doubt whether Iago really believed that 
any cause for it existed. 

What, then, are the real motives that prompt Iago? First, 
ambition, the desire for the lieutenancy, as already men- 
tioned; secondly, a feeling of envy and spite against Cassio, 
and of revenge against Othello for appointing Cassio instead 
of himself to the lieutenant's position. He expresses his 
malignity against Othello in conversation with Roderigo and 
in several soliloquies. 

In the case of Iago, soliloquy is made use of to an unusual 

extent, giving an insight both into character and into plots 

and intrigues. In the soliloquy at the end of Act I., Iago 

gives a general outline of his modus operandi. He proposes 

to use the simple-minded Roderigo merely as a tool for the 

purpose of getting his money. 

Thus do I ever make my fool my purse: 

For I mine own gained knowledge should profane, 

If I would time expend with such a snipe, 

But for my sport and profit. 

Next he expresses his dislike of Othello, "I hate the Moor," 
etc. He plots against Cassio for the purpose of getting his 
place : 

Cassic"s a proper man. Let me see now ; 
To get his place and to plume up my will ; 
In double knavery. 

But how is he to carry out this plan? A bright idea suddenly 
strikes him: 
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How, how? Let's see: 
After some time, to abuse Othello's ear 
That he is too familiar with his wife. 

How is he to succeed in arousing Othello's suspicion? Why, 
by playing on his naturally unsuspicious nature, paradoxical 
as that may sound, for, if Othello had been of a naturally 
suspicious disposition, he must surely have suspected the 
motives of lago. 

The Moor is of a free and open nature, 
That thinks men honest that but seem to be so; 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose, 
As asses are. 

Iago displays in his soliloquies considerable intellectual 
vanity. To him Roderigo is a "love-sick fool," a "snipe" 
upon whom he his "own gained knowledge should profane" 
if he should use him but for "sport and profit;" Othello is a 
"credulous" fool who "will as tenderly be led by the nose as 
asses are," whom he will make thank him, love him, and re- 
ward him "for making him egregiously an ass." Both of 
these he proposes to use as mere puppets, and the remarkable 
part of it is to see how skillfully he succeeds in manipulating 
them. 

Like several of the other villains, Iago delights in destroy- 
ing the harmony of the family. He says of Othello and 
Desdemona in an aside: 

O, you are well tuned now! 
But I'll set down the pegs that make this music, 
As honest as I am. (II.. i., 202-204.) 

Notice how often the word "honest" is used in connection 
with Iago. Othello calls him "honest Iago," "this honest 
creature;" he says of him, "This fellow's of exceeding hon- 
esty." Cassio says of him: "I never knew a Florentine more 
kind and honest." In the repeated use of this word Shakes- 
peare must have intended a touch of irony. 

In a soliloquy (II., i. 295-321) he says of Desdemona: 

Now I do love her too ; 
Not out of absolute lust, 



But partly led to diet my revenge, etc. 
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However, nothing is made of this further in the play; and if 
Iago loved Desdemona, why did he seek to destroy her? He 
again refers to his suspicions of Othello; but, as before, we 
are inclined to think merely for the purpose of giving him, 
an excuse for his plotting against Othello. He also plans to 
use Roderigo as an instrument for Cassio's destruction. By 
making Roderigo believe that Cassio is in love with Desde- 
mona, he will arouse the jealousy of Roderigo, and thus in- 
volve him in the scheme against Cassio (II., i., 311-314; iii., 

53-63)- 

Iago plays upon almost every character, and he does it 
with unerring precision, taking advantage of just such quali- 
ties in each individual character as best serve his purposes. 
In this he shows himself a consummate master of human na- 
ture. He plans to make Desdemona in part the agent of 
her own destruction, and this by means of that very gentle- 
ness and kindness of heart which is one of her most charm- 
ing characteristics. 

For 'tis most easy 
The inclining Desdemona to subdue 
In any honest suit: she's framed as fruitful 

As the free elements. 



For whiles this honest fool 
Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes, 
And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 
I'll pour this pestilence into his ear, 
That she repeals him for her body's lust; 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch, 

And out of her own goodness make the net 

That shall enmesh them all. 

(II., iii., 342-368.) 

He determines, too, to involve his own wife in the scheme, 

My wife must move for Cassio to her mistress ; 
I'll set her on. (Lines 389-390.) 

It is interesting to note how he delegates to others the exe- 
cution of the subordinate parts of his scheme, reserving for 
his own personal execution only the part of supreme im- 
portance. 

Iago's wealth of resource seems to be absolutely unlimited. 
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When Desdemona loses her handkerchief, he gets possession 
of it and plans an important role in which it is to play. He 
had before this tried to get his wife to steal it for him, prob- 
ably for this very purpose: 

I will in Cassio's lodging lose this napkin, 

And let him find it. Trifles light as air 

Are to the jealous confirmations strong 

As proofs of holy writ. This may do something. 

(III., Hi., 321-324.) 

Iago promises Othello to give him ocular proof of Cassio's 
guilt and Desdemona's infidelity. To understand properly 
Othello's character, we must remember that he acted not 
from mere suspicion, but from definite conviction founded 
upon circumstantial evidence seemingly of the most con- 
vincing character. The most that we can say against Othel- 
lo is that he allowed himself to jump too readily to conclu- 
sions. 

When Othello, overcome by the terrible nervous strain, 
faints away, Iago apostrophizes: 

Work on, 
My medicine, work ! Thus credulous fools are caught ; 
And many worthy and chaste dames, even thus, 
All guiltless meet reproach. (IV., i., 46-48.) 

Having used Roderigo as a tool for the purpose of getting 
rid of Cassio, Iago determines to slay him: 

Now whether he kill Cassio. 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my gain: live Roderigo, 
He calls me to a restitution large 
Of gold and jewels that I bobbed from him 
As gifts to Desdemona. (V., i., 11-22.) 

After both Cassio and Roderigo, as he supposes, have been 
slain, he says in an aside : 

This is the night 
That either makes me or fordoes me quite. 

(V., i., 127, 128.) 

The latter turns out to be the case, and wickedness receives 
its just deserts. 
23 
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In all of the three plays of '"Othello," "Measure for Meas- 
ure," and "Macbeth," written probably in close succession, 
Shakespeare treats the great tragic theme of temptation and 
fall. Starting- with a virtuous, upright man, he traces in each 
case the steps of his downfall and ruin. In contrast, there- 
fore, to the group which we have just studied, the group 
which we now take up gives us some of Shakespeare's best ex- 
amples of developing character, exhibiting, however, retro- 
gression instead of progression. 

In each case, the man is assailed and yields at the point 
naturally the strongest, but unguarded, and therefore in 
reality the weakest, illustrating that "security is mortal's 
chiefest enemy." In Othello, the fall of a noble nature is 
brought about by assaults from without by a human being 
who seems, as described, an incarnate devil; in Angelo, an 
upright man falls on account of temptation from within; in 
Macbeth, "a good and virtuous nature" recoils in assaults 
from without by superhuman beings. 

The character of Angelo is a rather perplexing one. On 
first reading the play of "Measure for Measure," the question 
presents itself: Is Angelo a villain, a hypocrite, or a sincere 
but weak man? Upon closer study one sees that he is a 
character assailed and overcome at the very point where he 
thought himself strongest. 

Angelo was selected by the Duke, on account of his severe 

morality, as his deputy to execute the penalties of the law 

against a certain dissoluteness and looseness of living which 

prevailed at the time in Vienna. The Duke speaks of him 

as "a man of stricture and firm abstinence" (I., iii., 12). Lu- 

cio declares he is 

A man whose blood 
Is very snow-broth ; one who never feels 
The wanton stings and motions of the sense ; 
But doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, study and fast. 

(I., iv., 57-61.) 

After Angelo has condemned Claudio to death, Escalus 
remarks in an aside: 

Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall. 
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Angelo is one of those who "rise by sin," since he has been 
appointed deputy for the purpose of punishing evil doers; 
and Claudio is one of those who "by virtue fall" — that is, by 
the virtue of Angelo, who, never having been guilty of the sin 
which Claudio has committed, and never having been tempted 
in that direction, is inclined to be too severe. 

Everybody in the play except Angelo sympathizes with 
Claudio. The Provost, whose sympathies in particular have 
been enlisted, says: 

All sects, all ages, smack of this vice ; and he 
To die for't? 

Angelo finds himself strangely enamored of Isabella, 
tempted by her personal charms and purity of character: 

Jsab. Heaven keep your honor safe ! 

Ang. [Aside] Amen : 

For I am that way going to temptation, 
Where prayers cross. (II., ii., 157, 158.) 

Angelo is surprised and startled at his own infatuation. 

What's this, what's this? Is this her fault or mine? 
The tempter or the tempted, who sins most ? 



Can it be 
That modesty may more betray our sense 
Than woman's lightness? 

What? do I love her, 
That I desire to hear her speak again, 
And feast upon her eyes? 

But this virtuous maid 
Subdues me quite. Ever till now, 
When men were fond, I smiled and wondered how. 

(II., ii. 161-187.) 

From this soliloquy we learn that Angelo had never be- 
fore been in love. It was to him a new experience, and hence 
well calculated to give rise to considerable reflection as to its 
cause and meaning. We may well believe that Angelo con- 
demned Claudio in the first instance from lack of sympathy 
and knowledge. Angelo's passion is deepening, as shown in 
the soliloquy (II., iv., 1-17, 20-29), m which he declares that 
his whole mind and thought is taken up with Isabella. After 
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he has made his base proposition to Isabella, and she declares 
that unless he signs a pardon for her brother she will proclaim 
aloud to the world what manner of man he is, most contempt- 
ibly he makes capital of his reputation for virtue and aus- 
tereness. In a soliloquy immediately following, Isabella 
shows her true nobility of character. Although she loves 
her brother most dearly, she is unwilling to sacrifice net- 
honor to save his life: 

Then, Isabel, live chaste, and, brother, die ; 
More than our brother is our chastity. 

In several monologues the Duke passes observations on 
the state of affairs, and reveals his plans for bringing matters 
to a happy termination (IV., iii., 97-105, 111-115). His pres- 
ence as directing genius robs the play of the interest of ex- 
pectancy. We know almost from the first how the play is go- 
ing to end. In another soliloquy (III., ii., 275-296) the Duke 
tells what he thinks should be the moral qualifications of a 
judge, and condemns most severely the conduct of Angelo. 
He also intimates that he thinks Angelo is playing the hypo- 
crite, and so he probably is now, though it is not neecssary 
to suppose him a hypocrite from the first. 

The soliloquy of Angelo after the accomplishment (as he 
supposed) of his base purpose (IV., iv., 22-37) shows the 
depth of infamy to which he has sunk. He again makes 
capital of his reputation for virtue, which would prevent any 
accusation of Isabella's from injuring him, even if her innate 
modesty did not cause her to shrink from thus proclaiming 
her shame. His supposed murder of Claudio, in violation of 
his promise to Isabella and after the tremendous price paid 
(as he supposed) for Claudio' s redemption, as well as the mo- 
tive — fear that Claudio, if released, would avenge his sister's 
shame — arouse the deepest detestation. In a soliloquy An- 
gelo shows some indications of remorse, or, it may be, fear 
of punishment at the hands of the Duke. 

Angelo is one of those who repent only after their misdeeds 
have been found out. Still we cannot help thinking that his 
repentance is genuine, since his sense of justice leads him to 
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ask death at the hands of the Duke (V., i., 479-482). He had 
no reason to suppose that the Duke would forgive him; in 
fact he had every reason to believe that the Duke would exe- 
cute upon him the same inflexible justice which he had in- 
sisted on executing upon Claudio. 

Macbeth is the greatest of the characters of Shakespeare 
illustrating temptation and fall. In no other case is the down- 
fall so complete, and in no other is this downfall more clearly 
the direct result of crime. 

When Macbeth first appears on the stage, he is not a bad 
man. 1 On the contrary, he is valiant and loyal to the king. 
He is spoken of by the Sergeant as "brave Macbeth" (I., ii., 
16). Duncan refers to him as "noble Macbeth" (I., ii., 67), 
and confers upon him the title of thane of Cawdor as a reward 
of his valor. Macbeth's downward career begins with his in- 
terview with the witches and their prophecy. He has scarce- 
ly been greeted by them as thane of Cawdor when the mes- 
sengers of the king appear and announce that this new honor 
has already been conferred upon him. This prompt fulfill- 
ment of the first prophecy inspires him with the hope that the 
second — that he shall be king — will also come true. His am- 
bition now aims at this high mark, as shown by several 
"asides" at this juncture. 

Glamis, and Thane of Cawdor : 
The greatest is behind. (I., iii., 116, 117.) 

To what extent the seeds of ambition existed in Macbeth's 
mind prior to the opening of the play is an interesting ques- 
tion, and one not easily answered. Many critics take the po- 
sition that the germs of unrighteous ambition existed in the 
mind of Macbeth prior to his meeting with the witches, who 
"drop just the right stuff on them to make them sprout." 
This view is so far right that the assault is made at the weak- 
est point. Macbeth is of a naturally ambitious disposition, 
which has been intensified by his recent successes on the field 
of battle, hence the conditions are most favorable for the re- 
ception of the evil suggestions of the witches. The ground 

1 Tt is but fair to state that most critics do not hold this view. 
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has been well prepared and the seeds perhaps already sown; 
all that is necessary to make them spring up and grow is the 
stimulating influence of the witches' suggestion. That there 
is something in the nature of Macbeth answering to this in- 
fluence is shown by the readiness with which his mind re- 
sponds. Still this something is at present only a germ, its 
energy is only potential, the latent energy of the seed, and 
needs the proper stimulus to convert it into the active ener- 
gy of the growing plant. 

This point of view seems to be supported by the important 
part played by the witches in the play. If Macbeth and his 
wife had already seriously discussed the murder of Duncan, 
she "encouraging him in it with all her fiery vehemence of 
spirit," what is the need of the further stimulus of super- 
natural agencies, and what is the special part which the 
witches are supposed to play? The same view is sustained 
by the remarks of Lady Macbeth on the character of her hus- 
band, which occur in a soliloquy just after she has read his 
letter: 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 

What thou art promised. Yet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o' the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be great; 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The illness should attend it. What thou wouldst highly, 

That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false. 

And yet wouldst wrongly win. (I., v., 16-31.) 

The different effect of the prophecies of the witches on the 
two men, Macbeth and Banquo, is explained by their differ- 
ence in temperament. Macbeth, who is of an irritable, ex- 
citable disposition, goes off into a kind of rapture, in which 
he seems to become unconscious even of the presence of 
Banquo and the others (I., iii., 142, etc.); while Banquo, being 
of a more phlegmatic temperament, remains calm and self- 
possessed. The effect of such supernatural appearances 
upon a man of Macbeth's nervous sensibility must have been, 
especially in an age of superstition in which he lived, some- 
thing profound. 

Banquo recognizes more clearly than Macbeth the baleful 
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influences of these evil spirits and the terrible consequences 
to which their prophecies in a man of Macbeth' s general tem- 
perament may lead. Macbeth's first important "aside" at 
this point is of interest as showing his state ot mind: 

This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill ; cannot be good. If ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? (I., iii., 130-142.) 

There is a conflict in the mind of Macbeth between the 
powers of good and the powers of evil, and the evil finally 
dominates. From this point the growth in crime is like an 
avalanche started down the mountain side, ever increasing as 
it rushes along, and leaving destruction in its track. The 
very effect of the suggestion on Macbeth's mind seems to in- 
dicate that the suggestion was a new one, being such an effect 
as we should suppose would result from a sudden mental 
shock upon such an excitable temperament as his own. He 
says further: 

[aside] If chance will have me king, why, chance may crown me 
Without my stir. (Lines 144, 145.) 

But he is not content to let chance make him king, but 
goes to work himself to bring about the fulfillment of the 
prophecy. 

What is the real extent of the influence of the witches on 
the mind and character of Macbeth, and to what extent are 
they responsible for the crimes which he commits? Mr. 
Wendell, who holds the extreme Calvinistic view, practically 
makes the witches the real responsible agents in whose hands 
Macbeth is a mere puppet. But there is not involved in the 
fulfillment of the prophecy of the witches the necessity of 
crime at all. Macbeth himself does not make them in any 
degree responsible for his crimes. However profound may 
be the influence of the witches on the mind and conduct of 
Macbeth (and we may not in any way underrate its impor- 
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tance), yet it is purely an external influence, and Macbeth 
himself "feels just as free in his actions as if no supernatural 
soliciting had come near him." 

Macbeth broods over the sayings of the weird sisters until 
soon he has pretty much made up his mind as to the course 
he will pursue to obtain the crown, fully realizing, however, 
the infamy and blackness of his designs. When Duncan 
names Malcolm, his son, Prince of Cumberland and heir to the 
throne, Macbeth says: 

The Prince of Cumberland ! that is a step 
On which I must fall down, or else o'erleap, 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires ; 
Let not light see my black and deep desires. 

(I., iv., 48-51.) 

Macbeth when on the very eve of the murder of Duncan 

falters in his purpose and says to his wife: 

We will proceed no further in this business, etc. 

(I., vii., 31.) 

Some of the critics think that his irresolution on this occasion 
is due to moral cowardice, but it is surely better to believe 
that it is due to the fact that his better nature asserts itself 
against this foul crime. That his mind naturally recoils from 
the thought of perpetrating such an infamous act of treachery 
and treason is shown by the soliloquy immediately preceding: 

He's here in double trust: 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. 



I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself 
And falls on the other. (I., vii., 12-28.) 

It is Lady Macbeth who forms all the plans for the murder, 
and who finally succeeds in screwing up her husband's cour- 
age "to the sticking place." He says: 

I am settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. (I., vii., 79, 80.) 

In the remarkable scene in which Macbeth sees the phan- 
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torn dagger suspended in air is the supernatural instrument of 
the witches "irresistibly persuading him to the deed," or is it 
"a dagger of the mind, a false creation, proceeding from the 
beat-oppressed brain?" It is interesting to note that, while 
Macbeth regards the phantom of the dagger as purely sub- 
jective, a creation of his overwrought brain, he considers the 
ghost of Banquo, which appears shortly after, as real and ob- 
jective. The truth is that one is about as much a creation 
of the brain as the other. 

After the murder of Duncan Macbeth shows some tempo- 
rary feelings of remorse or regret at the deed, as when he says 

in a soliloquy: 

Whence is that knocking ? 
How is't with me, when every noise appalls me? 
What hands are here ? Ha ! they pluck out mine eyes ! 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. (II., ii., 57-63.) 



Wake Duncan with thy knocking. I would thou couldst! 

(Line 74.) 

Is the state of mind here exhibited by Macbeth that of 
genuine remorse due to the reproach of conscience, or is it 
rather a feeling of terror due to his morbidly irritable fancy, 
a fancy which has already caused him to clutch at air-drawn 
daggers, and later almost paralyzes him with fear at the sight 
ot the ghost of the murdered Banquo? Each may be in part 
true. There seems to be a certain amount of genuine re- 
morse, but there is a much larger element of mental terror 
resulting from an exceedingly irritable, sensitive imagina- 
tion. 

The scant expression of remorse on the part of Macbeth 
is not due, as some assert, to an almost entire lack of the 
moral sense and of all compunctions of conscience. Macbeth 
gives himself very little time for reflection and remorse. He 
has done his reflecting beforehand, and now is the time for 
action. He has fresh crimes on hand to occupy his atten- 
tion, and with each crime his conscience is more and more 
seared and rendered more and more insensible; so that while 
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he is at first very irresolute, after the initial crime has been 
committed, the others come more easily. Lady Macbeth 
however, while planning the murder of Duncan, shows in- 
domitable will power and determination, but after the mur- 
der has been committed and she has abundant leisure to re- 
flect upon the deed, she is filled with the most terrible re- 
morse, as is exhibited in the famous sleep-walking scene. 

Banquo more than suspects the part played by Macbeth 
in the murder of the king, for it is what he has feared all along. 
He expresses himself on the subject in a soliloquy at the be- 
ginning of Act III., and it is a question whether he is not be- 
ginning by this time to consider the advisability of doing 
something to bring about the fulfillment of the prophecy of 
the weird sisters concerning himself. The soliloquy con- 
tains a mere hint of this, and Banquo is murdered before he 
has time to form any definite plans. (Cf. II., i., 5-9, 19-21.) 
However this may be, Macbeth considers Banquo a very dan- 
gerous rival, and accordingly resolves to get rid of him. The 
murder of Duncan has not brought him that feeling of se- 
curity in the possession of his throne which he desires and 
which he will never have so long as Banquo and Fleance live, 
and this is expressed.in a soliloquy (III., i., 48-72). 

The conduct of Macbeth is quite inconsistent in this. He 
seems in general to place implicit confidence in the prophe- 
cies of the weird sisters, and even assists them in the fulfill- 
ment of the part relating to himself, but now he endeavors 
to thwart the part concerning Banquo: 

Rather than so, come fate into the list, 

And champion me to the utterance! (Lines 71, 72.) 

The murder of Duncan has so hardened Macbeth in crime 
that he is able to plan and execute the murder of Banquo 
without the incitement or even the knowledge of his wife. 
He gives her in fact but a bare hint of his designs (III., ii., 45, 
etc.). Even the murder of Banquo, however, does not give 
him the peace of mind for which he had hoped, for Fleance 
still lives, and Banquo's ghost remains to terrify and torment 
him. Macbeth consults the weird sisters again, and receives 
from them new prophecies. It is a remarkable fact that, 
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though relying implicitly upon the witches and allowing him- 
self to be profoundly influenced by them, he yet clearly recog- 
nizes them as spirits of evil. 

Let this pernicious hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar ! (IV., i., 133, 134.) 

With new prophecies, he has new crimes. He has been 
told to "'beware of Macduff," hence he immediately plans 
the murder of Macduff and all his household. All hesita- 
tion and irresolution have now entirely disappeared. He 
plans the bloody deed in the calmest, most deliberate man- 
ner. 

From this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. 



This deed I'll do before this purpose cool. 

(IV., i., 146-154.) 

He sees one of the prophecies of the witches fulfilled in 
that Birnam wood does come to Dunsinane, but he clings 
desperately to the other prophecy as a remaining hope. 
When he has killed young Siward, he says: 

Thou wast born of woman. 
But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn. 
Brandished by man that's of a woman born. 

(V. vii., 11-13.) 

As with Richard III., there is at the end a revival of mere 
physical courage with Macbeth, like the ferocity of a chained 
bear compelled to fight or die: 

They have tied me to a stake ; I cannot fly, 

But. bearlike, I must fight the course. (V., vii., 1, 2.) 

Finally, there is the very climax of despair. Looking back 
upon life, Macbeth sees in it nothing but a dismal failure, "a 
tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing." J. Albert Shepherd. 



